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lant of that period. Saving fashion of dress, and peculiarity of 
accessory, little difference will be discovered, we ween, betwixt 
the incidents of such a meeting in the present and those which 
marked the borrowing of money for dissipation in the past. 
Spiders are spiders all the world over, and the naughty giddiness 
of the gaudy fly is as much present in this life of to-day as in the 
time when bright satin and point-lace took the place of sombre 
broadcloth and linen, and cavaliers loved their ounce of artificial 
wit better than an honest pound of sound sense. ' The Spider 
and the Fly ' is the appropriate title of this picture by Mr. Marks, 
which will be his sole contribution. Mr. Onless, the recently- 
created associate of the Academy, a painter whose power of por- 
traiture is as strong as that of any living English artist, intends 
sending a portrait of the Recorder of London, a gentleman whose 
genial face and dignified bearing must be familiar to many resi- 
dents of Washington and New York. Mr. Russell Gurney could 
not have selected a worthier artist to perforin a more meritorious 
or gratifying duty than in painting for posterity the faithful and 
powerful representation of an upright and learned minister of 
justice. Mr. J. C. Hook, as usual, contributes his characteristic 
and charming illustrations of sea-life, and equally as a matter of 
course he selects the sunny, picturesque beaches of South Devon 
as the foreground of his two most prominent pictures. In the one 
an incident of the fisher-life of the coast is represented ; in the 
other we have a lad engaged in the nefarious pastime of trapping 
sea-gulls by means of bait, hook, and line. A third contribution 
from Mr. Hook's studio is a landscape, like all his landscapes, of 
considerable originality of treatment and artistic excellence, show- 
ing woodland, meadow, and water, beneath the genial, comely 
influence of an autumnal sky. Mr. Ward and his accomplished 
wife seek as heretofore in the pages of history for subjects for 
their pictures of the year. An incident in the domestic life of 
Napoleon I. suggests opportunity for the exercise of the peculiar 
talents of the one ; a pleasing reminiscence of the childhood of the 
Princess Charlotte, a lady whose personal virtues gilded the profli- 
gate period of the Regency, furnishes scope for the deft use of the 
pencil of the other. Mr. Long, whose clever pictures of the ' Pool 
of Bethesda ' last year, and of the ' Babylonian Marriage-Market ' 



in the year previous, caused some excitement among Art-connois- 
seurs, selects a page from Herodotus once again as his Academy 
subject. This picture, which has occupied the talents and atten- 
tion of the artist for two years, promises to be one of the prominent 
features of the May exhibition. It represents an ancient Egyptian 
festival, and contains a multitude of figures, painted with marvellous 
attention to anatomical detail in the figure-drawings, and with 
equal care and studious reflection in respect to the details of cos- 
tume, architecture, and decoration. Mr. Leslie, whose delightful 
pieces of domestic genre never fail to prove great centres of attrac- 
tion in the Burlington Galleries, will exhibit this year three pretty 
specimens of young ladies of the Pamela period gathering cowslips 
for cowslip-wine. A commonplace subject enough in all truth, says 
the cynic ; but from the easel of Mr. Leslie it will come forth with 
a halo of poetry about it, and invested with a charm of composi- 
tion and colour which will, as we suggest, make this picture one 
of the points of attraction for the gay crowd which loves to flirt 
with beauty, whether in the flesh or on canvas, in the rooms of the 
Academy. 

The first of May, it is definitely settled, will witness the opening 
of the Grosvenor Gallery, of which notice has been already taken, 
which will share with the Royal Academy the attention, criticism, 
and, it may be added, abuse of the world of Art for the season. It 
is too much to believe that an honest attempt to promote a love for 
high Art will be allowed to pass by without ungenerous onslaught 
of some kind, and we shall have by-and-by plenty of unfavourable 
criticism of the speculative philanthropy of the generous Sir Coutts 
Lindsay (who, by-the-way, is an artist himself, and one of no mean 
order of merit) and of his ardent supporters. 

The annual report of the Director of the National Gallery, just 
published, discovers the fact that the Government has expended 
during the past year $30,000 in the purchase of four pictures of the 
Italian school, by Giambattista Moroni, and one portrait by the 
painter Alexandra Bonvicino. Two important Art-exhibitions 
have opened in London for the present season, the Exhibitions 
of the Society of Lady Artists and of the Society of British 
Artists. 

Charles E. Pascoe. 
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HE visitor to the fifty-second annual exhibition of 
the National Academy of Design will be almost 
instantaneously impressed with the novelty and 
fresh character of the collection. A year ago there 
was a general complaint of the monotony of the 
pictures, of the tiresome repetitions of familiar 
subjects, of the great lack of invention and im- 
agination evinced by our painters generally. This season it is as 
if some magician's wand had been waved over the scene, causing 
a sudden transformation of monotony into variety, of conventional 
caution into audacious daring. It is, of course, true that the 
suddenness of the change is altogether on the surface. A power- 
ful Art-feeling has been for years stirring among the younger gene- 
ration of painters ; we have been sending out students by the score 
to Paris and to Munich ; and hence it is logically no wonder that 
we have now some fruits of this movement. And then the much- 
abused hanging committee would seem to have something to do 
with the result, as it impresses the Academy visitor. They have 
given the pictures from the young men abroad, and from new 
names here, a most generous hospitality, placing them in favour- 
able positions, giving them a prominence that stamps the exhibi- 
tion with a fresh and unfamiliar air. In doing this, some injustice 
has been done to old public favourites, but these painters have too 
strong a hold upon public liking to fear (he rivalry of new-comers. 
The exhibition is for the reasons given much more entertaining 
than former ones, even if not much better. No season has seen 
worse pictures than some of those this year hung conspicuously on 
the line ; but no season has seen so many stimulating canvases, so 
much of earnest promise, such evidence of original and imaginative 
thought. 



Some of the paintings, indeed, just miss being really great. 
Take Duveneck's 'Turkish Page' (No. 431), for instance — a pic- 
ture of a lad seated on the floor, a rug over his limbs, from which 
his feet project ; his body above the waist nude ; a heavy rug sus- 
pended, against which his head and shoulders are drawn ; in one 
hand a vessel containing fruit, upon which a cockatoo is feeding ; a 
bronze jug and basin by way of accessories. The strength and 
character of the painting are notable ; the drawing and painting of 
the boy's limbs, the admirable texture of the bronze vessels, the 
truth of all the accessories, the numerous perfect little pictures 
within the picture, are all very striking, and win the beholder's 
admiration. And yet the eye is fretted with the harshness of the 
ensemble, and is worried because details are not rightly subordinated 
to one harmonious whole ; while the spectator fairly sickens over 
the excessive realistic attenuation of the boy's figure. Assuredly 
no Art-purpose is served by this portrait of a skeleton lad ; nor is 
it clear that any other purpose is served by it. It is a painting that 
would have placed the painter on a very high plane had he but 
consented to believe that harshness is not a necessary element of 
strength, and that realism may be pushed to a repulsive extreme. 

There are no better painted nor more charming pictures in the 
collection than numerous portraits of young women. Several of 
these are by Mr. Porter, of Boston (Nos. 425, 434, 447)- They 
are excellent in drawing, exquisite in colouring, and full of seduc- 
tive charm. There is a portrait of a three-quarter length by Mr. 
Lauire (456) that is simply admirable— admirable in execution, 
in the rich simplicity of the dress, in the fresh loveliness of the 
face, in the union of boldness and strength with gentleness and 
delicacy. Mr. Page sends a three-quarter length unfinished por- 
trait of a lady (437), that has a peculiar quality — it is like a mystic 
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portrait, shadowing forth vaguely out of the canvas, awal^ening and 
stimulating expectation. Two portraits of young women, both full 
length, are entitled ' Reverie '—one is by W. H. Low (239), the 
other by William Morgan (219). That by the latter is probably 
the better painted ; but the other is by a very young artist, a 
student only, and, if less technically excellent than the other, is 
bold in conception and strong in thought. It represents a young 
woman, with not an ideally beautiful face, clothed in an ample red 
dress, seated with a hound at her side, her hand caressing the dog, 
whose face is wistfully upturned to hers, while her thoughts are 
drifting away into dreamland. The hound is particularly well 
painted ; the woman's figure not so well ; but the picture is fresh 
and bold, and hence is of exceeding interest, notwithstanding its 
technical defects. 

There are several strong marine pictures in the collection, the 
painters being W. T. Richards, M. F. H. De Haas, Bricher, Arthur 
Quartley, and Edward Moran. That by the first-named artist is 
entitled ' Gull Rock, Newport, Fog coming in ' (343)- We are so 
familiar with soft, summer coast-scenes by Mr. Richards, that 
this strong picture from his brush comes as a surprise. There is 
no storm, but the dark-green sea lifts with a deep pulsation, and 
dashes over the rock with a resistless motion, that is very suggestive 
of latent power. It is a painting full of large simplicity and quiet 
truth, that study cannot easily exhaust. Mr. Quartley's ' Close of 
a Stormy Day ' (457) affords a striking contrast, being full of 
turbulence and strong effects. The sea, fretted by the wind, tosses 
wildly into the air, breaks upon the rocks and thehigh cliffs in the 
foreground with furious vehemence, and shows, in every angry 
crest, the tumult within it. In the distance the clouds are floating 
away, and a sudden burst of sunlight illuminates with golden tints 
a long line of rocky shore. This painting is by far the' s'trong- 
est thing Mr. Quartley has executed, and admits him, without 
demur, into the front rank of our marine painters. M. F. H. 
De Haas, who is rarely less than excellent, appears with a subject 
which he designates ' Drifted ashore in a Fog ' (365). It has all 
his strong characteristics — a sea full of life and motion, and objects 
painted with vim and effect. It is somewhat difficult, however, to 
understand the story. The fog, having lifted, shows a schooner 
so close into the sandy shore as to be plunging in the surf, 
while her crew are busy at her sails, preparing for the inevitable 
fact that she must ground. But upon the beach is a tent, with 
a group of people, all having no relation to the schooner, so 
far as can be seen. It is, however, a thoroughly good paint- 
ing in all its main features. If the figures on the beach lack 
the immense vitality that characterises those in Achenbach's 
coast-scenes, the sea is full of life, and the schooner plunges in the 
shallow surf with indisputable vigour. The marine view by Mr. 
Bricher is of a very different character. It is called ' Off the North 
Head, Grand Menan ' (185). In the middle distance the North 
Head rises through a misty atmosphere ; in the foreground the 
surf breaks with a steady roll upon the beach ; in the distance the 
horizon is dotted with many sails. The sun, which is low, has just 
broken through a bank of clouds, and is touching up the sails with 
a pink glow, sending brilliant glances of light over the waves, turn- 
ing the spray of the surf here and there into pink-tinted vapour, 
and sending over the whole picture a rich and effulgent glow. 
Perhaps the light on the sails and the surf is too pink in tint, but 
the picture is charged with poetic sentiment ; it is a summer-sea, 
full of subtle beauties, that one would fain linger by in pleasant 
dreams through a long vacation. Edward Moran is fond of 
painting night sea-scenes, the moon breaking through drifting 
clouds, and vessels, with their towering sails, cast in deep shadow, 
while the moonlight burnishes the crests of the waves. There is 
always an abundance of poetic effect in these pictures, with their 
mysterious shadows, their silvery lights, their strong contrasts, 
their sense, in the sweeping motion of the ships, of lonely majesty 
and power. A picture of this class is ' Moonlight on Orient 
Bay ' (565). Sometimes Mr. Moran pitches his colours in much 
too high a key, as in his ' Sunset, New York Bay ' (177). 

Landscapes have always been a strong and interesting feature of 
the Academy exhibitions, and this year there are a large number of 
marked merit. Mr. Sanford Gifford appears with four pictures, and 
repeats in them all the peculiar traits that distinguish his canvases. 
In looking at his ' Leander's Tower on the Bpsphorus' (312), the 
golden light, that falls on sea and boats and tower, seems poet- 



ically true to the sentiment and the associations of the place. 
Even if no such yellow light ever in truth fell upon mundane 
things with its supreme glory, it does not, in these remote and half- 
mythical places, seem wholly improbable ; but, in ' Sunset on the 
Hudson' (404), it is impossible for the imagination to accept it. 
What isa golden glory on the Bosphorus is a dazzling falsehood 
on the Hudson. In the Bosphorus picture the artist has given to 
the canvas his best feeling and best skill. It is a poem of light 
and colour. The picturesque tower in the foreground is bathed in 
radiant light and washed by waves of molten gold. The sky and 
atmosphere are luminous, tender, and full of strange beauty, while 
the distant sails look like birds of glorious wing reflecting the 
golden splendour of the heavens. Whether one acknowledges the 
colour as truthful or not, he can be but fascinated with its rare and 
poetic charm. 

There are two landscapes by George Inness which provoke 
both admiration and criticism. The exalted reputation of this 
artist exacts of the critic no little caution in any unfavourable corti- 
ment he may be disposed to utter ; but, as criticism is valueless 
unless it honestly reflects the convictions of the critic, we must set 
down our impressions such as they are. One of Mr. Inness's sub- 
jects is entitled 'Autumn' (221), the other the ' Homestead' (410). 
The first of these pictures is a low, watered plain covered with 
grass, and studded with groups of trees. The trees are in all the 
splendour of autumn foliage ; the grass still retains its summer 
greenness. A superb flood of light pours down from the sky upon 
the grassy plain — a light that is the very radiance of the sun itself. 
One rarely sees upon canvas such a breadth of rich, glowing sun- 
light as in this picture ; in truth, genuine sunshine is somewhat 
rare in our landscapes. But upon this sun-lighted plain the au- 
tumn trees stand up in a sort of independent pictorial display. 
There is little composition, no autumn sentiment, nothing of the 
atmosphere of an October or November day, and no harmonious 
relation of parts. View the painting as we may, we find it perplex- 
ing. Its radiant sunlight commands attention, but we can discover 
no artistic purpose in the arrangement, and but little truth in 
feeling to the season it depicts. ' The Homestead ' has in a less 
degree similar unaccountable characteristics. That is hardly a 
work of Art that sets down a house and scatters trees about it 
promiscuously, as if a section of country had been framed in for a 
picture without the least selection, with all its scattered and unre- 
lated effects. As in the other picture, the out-of-door feeling, the 
sense of light and airiness, are delightful ; but one can but wonder 
at the isolated tree-studies and the lack of unity. Mr. Inness has 
even introduced on his open plain tall, branchless saplings, in face 
of the fact that trees in open places invariably send out spreading 
branches, while in compact forests they shoot up in long, straight 
lines towards the light. But, whatever may be the defects, no can- 
vas from Mr. Inness can be without a great deal of masterly paint- 
ing ; that goes without saying. 

Bierstadt appears with but one picture, this being a large land- 
scape of California scenery, entitled ' Mountain Lake ' (452). It 
represents a lake in the foreground, with on one side a grassy, 
flower-enamelled point of land, covered with tall trees, and on its 
other sides cliffs that tower into the region of snow. Great 
clouds are rolling up over the cliffs on the left, and forming into 
pinnacles and grotesque masses, above which rise mountain-peaks 
capped with snow. In this picture, the artist has carried his pas- 
sion for theatrical effect to the extreme. Whatever excellence 
there is in the details of the painting — in the rich transparent sha- 
dows of the lake, the great trees with their peculiar forms, the 
snow-capped peaks that seem to scale the heavens, or in the turbu- 
lent cloud-forms — is largely offset by the extravagance of the com- 
position. It is quite likely that some persons will think this extrava- 
gance nothing less than imaginative power, but we fear it is con- 
scious exaggeration for the sake of sensation. 

Two subjects by Whittredge have great charm. One is called 
' Morning in the Woods ' (186), the other ' Evening in the Woods ' 
(391). They are wood interiors of the character this artist so 
much delights to paint, and in which he always appears at his best. 
' Morning in the Woods ' shows a forest principally of young 
trees, amid which flows a woodland stream. The cool morning 
light is breaking through the green leafage, glancing along the 
trunks of the trees, casting faint shadows in the brook, and fling- 
ing reflected brilliance upon the water as it murmurs on its way. 
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The scene is cool, shadowy, full of a hundred touches of tender 
colour, and richly expressive of the sentiment of the forest in its 
virgin solitude. ' Evening in the Woods ' is not so large a painting, 
and scarcely so satisfactory. A group of trees in the foreground, a 
light in the distant evening sky shining through the trees, and 
casting, in the brook that flows amid the trees, reflections of those 
dark-red tints that always seem to give to a twilight landscape 
strange depths of solemn mystery— these features make up the 
well-painted scene. 

Jervis McEntee exhibits two of the autumn scenes which every 
one calls up at the mention of his name. One is entitled, poeti- 
cally, * And the Year smiles as it draws near its Death ' (359), and 
the other (453) enjoys an equally felicitous appellation, ' Where 
late the Wild -Flower bloomed, the Brown Leaf lies.' These 
poetic cognomens illustrate completely the sentiment of the pic- 
tures. Mr. McEntee enters with whole soul into the spirit of the 
" melancholy days ; " he loves the woods in their November russet, 
the meadows " brown and sere," the "waters of the rill " in their 
Indian-summer, smoky light; his sympathy is with the soft, sad, 
brown, melancholy November, rather than witTi the crisp airs and 
brilliant tints of October. In these pictures, as with others of this 
class, the intensity of his liking for this phase of the year leads 
him to emphasise his colour too much — to give his landscape tints 
which are too freely drawn from his ideals. 

The charge is often made that American landscapes are purely 
photographic, being literal copies of scenes rather than paintings 
infused by the artist with imaginative force. The painters of 
whom this censure is uttered may well affirm that while they con- 
sent to be accurate, and wish to do no more than represent Nature 
as they find it, the photograph never can imitate their tender senti- 
ment, their soft, atmospheric distances, their aerial skies, their 
faithful colour. There are a number of pictures in the exhibition 
this season that fall under this unjust classification, nearly all of 
which are quiet in character, but with decided merit. Van Elten 
has several summer scenes, brooks running through meadows, by 
country roads, or under groups of trees — all with genuine feeling 
for pastoral scenes. They are sincere, earnest, truthful perform- 
ances. Casilear exhibits a ' Scene in New Hampshire ' (537), 
which has all his well-known characteristics, and all the charm of 
his faithful transcripts of New England scenery. Shattuck has 
some half-dozen landscapes, all in his usual style, some of them 
better worthy his reputation than anything he has painted for the 
last few years. Bristol sends ' The Connecticut River in New 
Hampshire ' (306) and ' Mount Equinox, Arlington, Vermont ' (386), 
which are sound and worthy performances. William Hart exhi- 
bits one of his miniature bits of glowing colour, and James Hart 
contents himself with repeating his groups of cattle composed in a 
pleasing landscape. A. H. Wyant has several really charming pic- 
tures. This artist is advancing, showing in his work this year 
improved feeling and better technique. One of his subjects, enti- 
tled 'An Interior of Woods' (557), is a mountain-stream falling 
down a slight declivity, and coursing away through a dell over which 
, the trees are interlocked, while far through a distant opening gleams 
the light of the sky. The wooded dell is in rich shadow and full 
of poetic feeling. The trees and rocks are strong and solid, and 
have that indescribable touch which we recognise as a master's. 
Thomas Moran sends several pictures, all of which are small, and 
evincing what we may call a new departure ; they, with one ex- 
ception, avoid the high colours that marked his earlier paintings, 
and consist of strong, simple, realistic work. One miniature paint- 
ing, entitled ' A Cloudy Day ' (295), is masterly in its simplicity 
and breadth. There is a painting called 'Evening' (251), by 
Robert C. Minor, that is one of the best landscapes in the col- 
lection. In the foreground is a pond overhung by a group of trees 
on a slight elevation. The sun has set, and a red band of light 
shines between the trees along the horizon, and casts a reflected 
tint upon the clouds, and with exquisite effect upon the little pool 
of water in the foreground. It is a painting marked by knowledge 
and strength, rich in colour, and eloquent with poetic feeling. Mr. 
Bolton Jones has treated the ' Parable of the Sower ' (367) with 
modern scenes in a painting of three parts— one central picture 
and two side-panels : one panel illustrating the seed that fell upon 
the wayside and was devoured by fowls of the air ; the other the 
seed that fell among thorns ; while the central painting depicts the 
harvest-field where the seed has sprung up and borne " fruit a hun- 



dred-fold." It is unique in design, and well painted. Mr. A. W. 
Robbins has a view of Lake George that is truthful and good. 
Mr. W. S. Macy has several forest interiors with excellent studies 
of tree-trunks. Mr. Swain Gifford exhibits four pictures, his 
' Cedars of New England ' (446) being specially good as a study of 
these trees, twisted and gnarled into weird and fantastic forms by 
the winds of many winters. Mr. Knight's ' Harvest-Scene ' (450) 
is excellent, but hung too high to permit of careful study. 

Winslow Homer paints with an apparent unconsciousness of 
all schools of Art, and of every method other than his own. No 
reputation, however authoritative, ever seems to reflect a tint upon 
his canvas, and no influence, however powerful, is seen to alter the 
sweep of his brush by a hair's-breadth. Without the least pre- 
sumption he is always rigidly faithful to his own perceptions. He 
paints the life that he sees as he sees it ; he never softens a line 
nor modifies a feature, nor yields for a moment to any soft: seduc- 
tion of beauty. He is wholly in sympathy with the rude and un- 
couth conditions of American life; he likes the men, the women, 
the boys, and the girls, of the rustic by-ways of our land — and he 
likes them as they are, awkward in dress, spare in form, tanned 
and freckled by the sun, with no sensuous warmth, no dream of 
beauty, no aspiration disturbing the placid calm of their faces. In 
this exhibition we have one of these characteristic sketches, which 
the artist calls ' Answering the Horn ' (311). It is noon and a young 
man and a young girl are crossing a field ; the man carries a 
scythe, and is lifting one hand in response to the distant horn that 
summons him to the noonday meal. The man is a good type of 
the young American countryman ; upright in form and bearing, 
with a strong, manly face, in which, however, we should be glad to 
see a litUe gentleness, if only for the sake of the girl who follows 
just behind him. The girl is a "simple maiden in her flower," 
dressed severely in plain muslin, wearing a sun-bonnet, carrying in 
her hand the man's hat and a jug, and, with an obedience to a 
slight instinct for color, a few pale field-blossoms. This picture is 
painted with far more care than much of the artist's work during 
recent years, while the composition in its truthful simplicity is 
exceedingly good. But it is impossible to understand Mr. Homer's 
flesh-tints or much of his colouring. His faces are always like 
Joseph's coat, of many colours. 

We have been among the admirers of Mr. Wood Perry's New 
England interiors. It has been gratifying to se* an artist devoting 
himself to the perpetuation of domestic scenes nearly now passed 
away, and this gratification has been enhanced by the evidence of 
the thorough artistic spirit with which the work has been done. 
Mr. Perry has succeeded in divesting this rustic hfe of all baldness 
and rawness, in giving it mellowness and atmosphere, without 
its losing essential truthfulness. But, unfortunately, Mr. Perry's 
pictures in the present collection do not maintain the standard 
of his earlier works. The best is, perhaps, ' The Sower ' (200), 
a picture that is mainly gratifying in the national contrast it affords 
to Corel's ' Sower ' — the French peasant in the latter working at 
his task with bowed and dogged despair, while the labourer in the 
American field is upright in form, high-spirited in manner, with 
a face full of hopeful cheer. But the sombre story by Corot is full 
of artistic and imaginative power, while the American picture has 
little in an Art-sense to commend it. ' Sunshine ' (600) is a rustic 
interior that seems to us to lack the harmony and tone that marked 
the artist's earlier pictures of this character. The girl's blue dress, 
the brick-coloured, wooden mantel-piece, the equally brick-coloured 
flesh-tints, are crude and inharmonious. Some of the accessories, 
the kitchen-utensils, are exceedingly well painted. We cannot 
think 'Sweet-Corn ' (352) or ' A Helping Hand ' (520) much more 
successful. 

George H. Story has a {v^ genre subjects that entertain some- 
what by the story they have to tell, but which exhibit no particular 
force. One is called ' The Testy Old Squire's Complaint ' (226), 
wherein we have a group of cottage-people, and the squire angrily 
calling to account a trespassing boy, whose pockets are stuffed 
with apples, obviously captured from the squire's orchard. The 
figures are uncomfortably crowded together, and the composition 
lacks unity. Some good techniqtce in the painting compensates for 
a story loosely told, while at best it is foreign to American sympa- 
thies. Another genre subject by this painter, designated ' The 
Clock-Tinkers ' (574), has for its group an itinerant mechanic busy 
repairing the old family hall-clock, while two lads officiously aid 
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him in the work. The figures here are good, and the compo- 
sition has unity. The clock-mender is a good study in charac- 
ter. 

' Harvesters at Rest ' (215), by Wyatt Eaton, is one of the fresh- 
est and most striking pictures in the exhibition. The scene is for- 
eign, French or Belgian ; it is a wheat-field with standing grain, 
and grain cut and in sheaves ; resting against one of the stacks of 
sheaves is ^ harvester, with his wife, who is giving nourishment to 
a babe. The figures are drawn with bold strength and realistic 
fidelity. Not a line is softened, not a touch of poetry or sentiment 
is apparent anywhere. This art is the real photographic art, 
which copies the harsh and rugged facts of Nature, without a 
thought as to any significance or meaning they may possess. Un- 
deniably the figures here are painted with force ; the composition 
is simple and strong. The perspective is not perfect — but the pic- 
ture, as a whole, looks like an exact, vivid, perfect transcript from 
an actual scene — and what then.' Art, to satisfy us, must be 
something more than a bald chronicle of facts ; unless it reveals 
something, awakens some feeling, touches some sensibility, charms • 
by some grace or beauty, it scarcely has an excuse for its being. 

An ambitious painting by Walter Shirlaw is ' Sheep-Shearing in 
the Bavarian Highlands ' (379). It is the interior of a stable ; on 
the right, cows are in stall, with sheep in the distance huddled in 
pens ; in the centre and on the left are numerous women busy 
.shearing sheep. Select any figure — man, woman, or animal — and 
a strong free hand is evident ; it is firm in drawing, vigorous and 
solid in colour ; but, as a whole, there is a lack of harmony and 
subordination of parts. 

Another subject, close at hand, by Edgar M. Ward, called 
' Washing-Place, Breton ' (387), reverses the conditions of the 
sheep-shearing scene— for here are unity and harmony, without 
strong manipulation of parts. The composition is simply a group 
of women about a pool or fountain, busy washing the family linen. 
There is a charm in the different figures and forms of the women, 
and the drawing is generally correct (notwithstanding a bad per- 
spective in the landscape), but the figures want vim, the textures 
are not strong, the lines are not well articulated ; there is too 
smooth and characterless a gloss over all. At the first glance at the 
picture, there is a sense of feebleness, which is partially relieved 
by looking into some of the details ; but, as a whole, the painting 
in execution falls short. 

Samuel Colman sends from abroad a few striking canvases. The 
most noteworthy is one (424) with the long designation, ' The Mer- 
chants of El-Lagona eriroute between Tell and the Desert, Algeria — 
Atlas Mountains in Distance.' This descriptive title is not a whit 
too long, inasmuch zs every fact it gives is welcome. The cata- 



logue this year is garnished with sketches in little of some of the 
pictures, executed by the photo-process. We can discover n9 useful 
purpose that they serve. If the space they occupy were given to a 
description of the pictures, every visitor would have cause for gra- 
titude. The catalogue as it stands is insufficient ; there are nume- 
rous facts which are indispensable for a right understanding of 
many of the paintings, and these facts are entirely inaccessible to 
the majority of the visitors. — But to return to Mr. Colman's Alge- 
rian picture. It consists of a caravan upon a plain, with moun- 
tains in the far-off, misty distance. The picturesque forms and 
colours of the moving caravan, the cluster of tents, the striking 
effects of the misty atmospheric distance, the mountains seeming 
ready to dissolve into " unsubstantial air " — all make up a picture 
that is rich with subtilties of colour and atmosphere. Another 
subject by Mr. Colman is ' A Sunny Afternoon in the Port of Al- 
giers ' (342), in which there is a group of vessels with many-co- 
loured sails. There are here a want of tone and an excess of colour. 

There is little that is agreeable in Eastman Johnson's ' The 
Tramp ' (491), and ' City People in Country Quarters ' (463). The 
first illustrates one of the recent problems that has come upon 
rural residents, depicting the consternation in which a country 
family is thrown by the appearance in their domain of a tramp ; 
but the subject is not one amenable to art. The old country-house 
with its vine-covered gables is picturesque ; but there is no marked 
truthfulness of character in any of the figures, excepting, perhaps, 
that of the tramp, and no felicity in their grouping or distribution. 
An artist like Mr. Johnson should have some story to tell or cha- 
racter to portray that is calculated to take strong hold of human 
sympathies. 

Our space does not permit us to dwell upon other pictures wor- 
thy of note : let us say briefly that Hovenden and Velten \\aMt genre 
pictures of original and striking quality ; that Irving's ' Banquet- 
Scene at Hampton Court,' representing the well-known incident of 
Henry VIII. 's disguised visit to Cardinal Wolsey at the time the lat- 
ter was giving a grand banquet, scarcely justifies the expectations 
excited by earlier works of this artist ; that J. G. Brown's ' High 
Note,' depicting an old man executing with a fiddle, has unexpected 
force and excellence ; that Julian Weir's ' Study of an Old Peasant ' 
(528) is an admirable performance, coming near being truly great ; 
that J. H. Beard comes with new dog-stories, well painted, and 
W. H. Beard gives us one of his grotesque bear-fancies; that 
Reinhart's ' Pocahontas ' (583) is a romantic and sentimental ideal 
of the Indian heroine ; that there are other good paintings, mention 
of which we are obliged to omit, including numerous portraits by 
Mr. Huntington, all excellent ; and some bad paintings, mention of 
which we purposely avoid. 



NOTES. 



ART IN BOSTON. — Two notable recent exhibitions of pictures in 
Boston have been those of Mr. W. E. Norton and Mr. William 
Allen Gay, both of whom have gone abroad. Mr. Norton, whose repu- 
tation as a marine painter has become widespread within the past few 
years, displayed over one hundred pictures in this delicate and difficult 
branch of the art, some of them evidently long studied, and presenting 
the artist's finest characteristics. Perhaps that which most frequently 
caught the eye was the picture of a ship ' Crossing the Grand Banks,' 
which is most remarkable for its effective presentation of fine neutral 
tints, of rich deep grey, and soft, hazy dream-light. The same trait 
marked another marine view, ' Among the Fishermen, George's Banks,' 
while an early-morning view of Boston harbor, with an outward-bound 
vessel in the foreground, was very attractive in colour and delicate in 
treatment. Among other pictures were a ' Whale-Ship Trying-out,' 
'Gathering Kelp,' ' Early Morning,' 'Calm Afternoon,' and 'Souvenir 
of the Boston Fire,' all of which were well worthy of Mr. Norton's 
fame. Mr. Gay's collection also consisted of more than one hundred 
canvases, representing his entire artistic career, and presenting an in- 
teresting variety of subjects. There were illustrations, not only of 
American, but of French, Italian, Dutch, and Egyptian landscapes. 
Some of the best were views of different coast localities in New Eng- 
land. Mr. Gay has gone to Japan, whence he is expected to bring new 
and valuable fruits of his brush. . . . Exhibitions of paintings by Al- 



fred Thompson, Mrs. Tryon, Kendrick, Gerry, Benjamin, Cole, Hill, 
Hewes, and other local artists, were held during March. . . . An exqui- 
site picture by Munier, a pupil of Bouguereau, has been displayed at one 
of the galleries. It represented a barefooted peasant-girl, with an 
almost nude babe in her lap ; and was noticed for its fine colouring and 
delicate execution. Another picture by Passini, depicting a scene of 
festivity, was also exhibited. . . . The heroic bronze statue representing 
' America,' by Martin Milmore, which is designed to crown the soldier's 
monument on Boston Common, has been cast, and is ready to be put in 
position. It is a female figure thirteen feet high. In her left hand she 
holds a long staff with the American flag, while Tier right arm, bare to 
the elbow, hangs by her side, the hand holding a wreath. Upon her 
head is a liberty-cap, and the figure is draped in loose and graceful 
folds. ... A large sale of over two hundred European paintings took 
place in March. They were for the most part the productions of more 
or less well-known German, Flemish, and Dutch painters of the day. 
. . . The decoration of Chelsea and other pottery is becoming a fashion- 
able pastime with many Boston ladies, and Miss Ellen Robbins has re- 
cently given an exhibition of this art, the pottery being for the most part 
adorned with imitations of antique decoration. . . . To the Art Museum 
have been recently added some fine specimens of Japanese work, a gift 
of $5,000 to purchase it having been made by a public-spirited citizen. 
It includes vases of hammered metal, bronzes, and lacquer-work. 



